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EMPERORS  AND  PRINCES  OE  THE 

HOUSE  OE  TIMUR 


The  painting  here  published  was  acquired  for  the  Sub -Depart¬ 
ment  of  Oriental  Prints  and  Drawings  in  February  1913.  The 
complete  picture  is  reproduced  on  p.  6,  a  detail  is  reproduced 
in  colour  on  the  opposite  page.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund,  aided  by  a  generous  contribution  from  Mr.  W. 
Graham- Robertson.  It  measures  about  forty-five  inches  in  height  by 
forty-two  in  breadth,  and  is  painted  on  fine  cotton.  Unfortunately  it 
had  been  badly  damaged  by  neglect  and  ill-usage  before  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  well-known  dealer  Mr.  Ganeshi  Fall  of  Agra.  It  was 
there  seen  by  Sir  E.  Denison  Ross,  who  persuaded  Mr.  Ganeshi  Fall  to 
offer  it  to  the  British  Museum.  In  spite  of  its  mutilation  it  remains  a 
work  of  rare  splendour ;  its  large  dimensions  alone  make  it  remarkable, 
perhaps  unique,  among  Persian  paintings  of  the  classic  period. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  quite  different  hands  have  been  at  work  on 
the  painting.  The  picture  is  entirely  Persian  except  for  a  group  of  three 
figures  seated  inside  the  pavilion  in  the  centre  and  two  figures  standing 
outside  it.  These  five  figures  are  by  an  Indian  artist  and  painted  in  the  style 
of  the  Moghul  School  of  the  early  seventeenth  century.  The  figures  inside 
the  pavilion  are  the  Emperor  Akbar,  his  son  Jahangir,  and  his  grandson 
Shah  Jahan.  The  young  man  in  profile  at  the  left  of  Akbar,  outside  the 
pavilion,  is  Prince  Parviz,  who  died  in  1626.  The  other  standing  figure 
opposite  him  has  been  tentatively  identified  as  Khusrau,  the  eldest  son  of 
Jahangir.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  this  might  be  a  case  of  collaboration 
between  a  Persian  and  an  Indian  artist.  In  the  Moghul  School,  especiallv 
in  the  time  of  Akbar,  it  was  a  frequent  custom  for  two  artists  to  work  on 
the  same  painting.  But  in  that  case  the  painting  of  the  picture  would 
have  to  be  referred  to  a  date  not  earlier  than  about  1620.  And  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  at  the  court  of  the  Moghul  Emperors  the  pure  style  of  Persian 
art  of  the  mid- sixteenth  century  should  have  been  practised  so  late.  There 


can  be  no  doubt  that  the  alternative  hypothesis  is  correct,  and  that  the 
Indian  portraits  are  later  interpolations  in  a  Persian  painting  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

j 

What  then  was  the  appearance  of  the  picture  in  its  original  state  ? 
Omitting  the  figures  painted  in  by  an  Indian  hand,  we  can  describe  it  as 
follows  : — A  feast  is  being  prepared  on  an  upland  spot  in  the  Spring  time. 
Within  a  pavilion  erected  in  the  centre,  and  at  the  right-hand  side  of  it, 
sits  the  Emperor  Humayun,  the  father  of  Akbar.  Outside,  at  the  right  (see 
frontispiece),  is  a  group  of  three  famous  Timurid  princes :  Aba  Bakr  Mirza, 
son  of  Shah  Rukh;  his  brotherBaisunqar  Mirza,  a  cultured  patron  of  painters, 
poets  and  men  of  letters  ;  and  on  the  extreme  right,  their  father  Shah  Rukh 
(the  fourth  son  of  Timur),  ‘Tamous  for  the  splendour  of  his  court  in  Herat, 
which  he  beautified  with  fine  buildings,  and  for  his  liberal  encouragement 
of  science  and  learning;  he  died  in  1446,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight 
years.”  (Sir  Thomas  Arnold,  Burlmgton  Magazine^  vol.  3  1919,  p.  56). 

On  the  left  is  a  similar  group  consisting  of  Princes  and  Emperors  de¬ 
scended  from  Timur.  The  one  in  the  lowest  place  in  the  corner  is  Mirza 
Kamran,  the  younger  brother  of  Humayun  ;  next  to  Kamran  is  (according 
to  the  name  written  beside  the  portrait)  Humayun  himself,  represented  at 
a  younger  age  than  the  portrait  in  the  pavilion ;  then  his  father  Babur  ; 
then  Babur’s  four  ancestors  in  succession,  father  following  son — Omar 
Shaikh,  Sultan  Abu  Sa‘ld,  Sultan  Muhammad  and  Miran  Shah.  These 
personages  are  identified  by  the  names  inscribed  over  their  heads.  Not 
all  the  portraits  in  the  picture,  however,  are  thus  identified ;  there  is  no 
name  attached,  for  instance,  to  one  of  the  most  important  figures  sitting 
in  front  of  the  pavilion  on  the  right.  It  was  suggested  by  Sir  Thomas 
Arnold  that  this  might  be  Khalil  Sultan,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather 
Timur  in  1405. 

In  the  left-hand  group  we  trace  the  direct  line  of  ancestry  upwards 
from  Humayun  to  Miran  Shah,  the  son  of  Timur.  But  where  is  Timur 
himself?  We  should  expect  to  find  him  next  above  his  son  Miran  Shah; 
and  that  place  would  be  within  the  pavilion,  opposite  Humayun. 

It  is  a  natural  inference  that  it  was  originally  Timur  who  occupied 
that  seat  of  honour.  The  portrait  of  Timur  may  have  been  accidentally 


injured  and  effaced,  or  else  purposely  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
portrait  of  Akbar.  But  our  supposition  that  Timur  was  the  original 
occupier  of  Akbar’s  seat  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  picture  Humayun  is  placed  lower  than  his  son  Akbar.  This  would 
be  an  impropriety ;  but  the  relative  positions  would  be  correct  if  it  were 
his  great  ancestor  Timur  whom  he  confronted. 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  Timur  was  not  the  central  figure  in  a 
picture  of  this  type. 

The  Moghul  Emperors  were  extremelv  proud  of  their  descent  from 
the  world- conqueror  Timur  (1336 — 1402),  who  had  led  his  victorious 
armies  over  so  great  a  part  of  Asia,  to  the  shores  of  the  Volga  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  to  Damascus  and  to  Delhi.  Best  known  in  Europe  as 
Tamerlane,  a  corruption  of  Timur  i  Lang,  ‘‘The  lame  Timur,”  he  has 
become  a  proverb  for  blazing  ambition  and  pitiless  destruction:  his 
terrible  fame,  through  Marlowe’s  play,  is  established  in  English  literature. 
But  Timur  was  also  a  lover  and  patron  of  the  arts  and  not  merely  a 
devotee  of  slaughter.  And  many  of  his  descendants  shared  his  tastes. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  contemporary  portrait  of  Timur  exists,  though 
what  is  described  as  one,  dated  “about  1380”,  is  reproduced  by  Dr.  F. 
R.  Martin  in  vol.  I  of  his  “Miniature  Painting  of  Persia,  etc.,”  fig.  17. 
The  traditional  likeness  of  the  conqueror  is  however  consistently  preserved 
in  many  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  Moghul  School.  Examples  are  in 
the  Sub- Department.  He  is  sometimes  represented  with  Babur  on  his 
right  and  Humayun  on  his  left,  sitting  on  a  rich  carpet  under  a  plane- 
tree.  (An  example  is  given  by  Martin,  vol.  II,  pi.  214.) 

In  comparison  with  Humayun,  who  has  narrow  shoulders,  a  slight 
stoop,  and  delicate  thin  features,  Timur  appears  robust  and  muscular.  And 
on  account  of  this  unmistakable  difference  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Percy  Brown  (“Indian  Painting  under  the  Moghuls,” 
pp.  149- I  50),  who  denies  that  Timur  is  absent  from  the  picture  because, 
according  to  him,  the  portrait  called  Humayun  is  really  that  of  Timur. 
This  necessitates  the  supposition  that  Akbar  was  in  the  picture  from  the 
first,  and  Mr.  Brown  dates  the  painting  “about  1570”,  />.,  some 
fourteen  years  after  Akbar  came  to  the  throne,  and  ascribes  it  to  Abdu’s- 
Samad,  a  Persian  artist  employed  by  Humayun  and  later  by  Akbar. 


But  it  is  impossible  that  the  figure  of  Akbar  should  have  been  painted  by 
the  same  hand  as  that  which  executed  the  main  part  of  the  picture.  And 
why  should  a  different  artist  be  called  in  to  paint  this  one  figure  alone  ? 

Mr.  Brown  thinks  that  Jahangir  had  his  own  portrait  and  that  of 
Shah  Jahan  introduced  at  a  much  later  date.  It  is  true  that  this  group  is 
very  much  cramped,  the  figures  being  crowded  into  a  space  for  which  they 
were  not  intended.  But  Akbar,  too,  is  somewhat  uncomfortably  placed  ; 
and  on  the  whole  it  seems  more  likely  that  all  three  were  introduced  at 
the  same  time.  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  has  published  a  tracing  in  outline  of 
the  group  of  three  ;  and  this  looks  like  a  drawing  used  by  the  artist  who 
painted  the  group  into  the  picture,  or  a  tracing  from  such  a  drawing.  This, 
however,  is  a  minor  point. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  hypothesis  here  advanced ;  and  that  is 
that  Humayun  is  represented  twice  over — once  in  the  pavilion  and  again 
in  the  group  of  ancestors.  This  is  assuming  that  the  inscription  of  the 
name  against  the  latter  portrait  is  correct.  It  would  not  be  at  all  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  conventions  of  Oriental  art  if  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
were  introduced  again  among  the  descendants  of  Timur,  between  his 
younger  brother  and  his  father  :  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  inscription 
is  wrong,  and  that  the  personage  is  really  one  of  Babur’s  brothers,  Jahangir 
Mirza  or  Nasir  Mirza.  In  any  case  it  is  the  portrait  in  the  pavilion 
which  has  all  the  features,  figure,  characteristic  dress  and  peaked  hat  of 
Humayun’s  portraits. 

If  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  painting  in  its  original  condition 
contained  portraits  of  Timur  and  of  Humayun,  and  of  them  only,  within 
the  pavilion,  at  what  date  was  it  painted  ?  The  natural  presumption  is  that 
it  was  painted  during  the  lifetime  of  Humayun,  and  by  his  commission. 

Humayun  died  in  1556,  three  days  after  falling  on  the  steep  steps 
leading  from  the  roof  of  the  Shir  Mandal  at  Delhi.  He  had  become 
emperor  in  1530,  but  his  hold  on  India  was  very  insecure,  and  he  was 
finally  driven  from  Delhi  in  1540,  to  wander  an  exile  till  1555.  For  a 
year  he  was  entertained  in  Persia  by  Shah  Tahmasp  and,  keenly  interested 
in  art  and  literature  as  he  was,  he  was  fascinated  by  the  circle  of  brilliant 
artists  and  poets  then  gathered  at  the  court  of  the  Shah.  It  was  in  the 


years  1539  —  1542  that  the  magnificent  manuscript,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  of  the  Five  Poems  of  Nizami  was  prepared  and  illustrated. 
Among  the  famous  artists  who  painted  the  miniatures  in  this  book  was  a 
young  man  called  Mir  Sayyid  All,  whose  illustration  to  the  story  of  Laila 
and  Majnun  is  one  of  the  best  paintings  in  the  manuscript,  and  who  was 
not  only  a  painter  but  a  poet.  Humayun  made  his  acquaintance,  and 
appears  to  have  chosen  him  for  his  own  court  painter,  though  at  the  time 
he  had  no  court  to  which  he  could  invite  him.  By  1550,  however, 
Humayun  had  established  himself  at  Kabul,  where  he  gradually  prepared 
for  a  descent  on  India  and  an  endeavour  to  recover  his  lost  kingdom. 
He  at  last  regained  his  throne  in  1555,  only  to  die  in  the  following  year. 
It  was  at  Kabul  that  Mir  Sayyid  All  joined  him. 

Another  young  painter,  originally  from  Shiraz,  was  also  working  in 
Tabriz  during  Humayun’s  visit,  and,  according  to  the  Ain  i  Akbari^ 
^‘paid  his  respects”  there  to  the  exiled  emperor,  and  though  unable  to 
accompany  Humayun  when  he  left  Iran,  he  followed  him  in  956  a. h. 
(1550A.D.)  to  Kabul.” 

These  two  Persian  painters,  who  after  Humayun’s  death  continued 
to  work  in  the  service  of  Akbar,  were  the  virtual  founders  of  the  Moghul 
school.  Mir  Sayyid  All  was  given  the  commission  to  illustrate  an  unusually 
large-sized  copy  of  the  Romance  of  Hamza  with  twelve  hundred  paintings. 
This  formidable  work  was  never  finished.  Something  like  a  hundred  of 
the  paintings  survive.  Twenty -five  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
(Indian  Section),  four  are  in  the  British  Museum.  These  paintings,  like 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Timur,”  are  on  cotton,  not  paper. 

Everything,  then,  points  to  Mir  Sayyid  All,  or  alternatively,  Abdu’s- 
Samad,  as  the  author  of  our  painting,  which  is  entirely  in  the  style  of  the 
painters  of  Shah  Tahmasp’s  court ;  and  the  subject  being  what  it  is,  it 
may  well  have  been  the  first  work  commissioned  by  Humayun.  The  date 
would  then  be  about  1550.  AndTrom  the  character  of  the  style  it  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  painted  at  a  much  later  date.  There  is  a  drawing  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  by  Abdu’s-Samad^  reproduced  by  Mr.  Percy  Brown 
(Indian  Painting,  pi.  VIII,  fig.  2)  and  dated  1556,  which  is  no  longer  in 
the  purely  Persian  style  of  our  picture,  and  shows  that  the  new  ‘‘  Moghul  ” 
style  was  already  being  formulated. 


In  the  Gulistan  Library^  Teheran,  is  a  miniature  painting  by  Abdu’s- 
Samad  in  pure  Persian  style,  which  has  points  of  resemblance  with  our 
picture;  in  contains  portraits  of  Humayun,  to  whom  the  artist  is  offering 
a  picture,  and  of  the  youthful  Akbar.  But  the  painters  of  Shah  Tahmasp’s 
court  had  much  in  common,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  their  work  on 
grounds  of  style  alone.  The  affinity  with  what  is  known  of  Mir  Sayyid  All’s 
work  is  equally  close  ;  and  as  he  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  painter 
of  Humayun’s  court,  we  think  it  rather  more  probable  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  picture.  It  is  fully  worthy  of  his  brush. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  considered.  At  what  date  was  the 
group  of  Jahangir  and  Shah  Jahan  (and  probably  Akbar  with  them)  added  ? 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Shah  Jahan  is  placed  inside  the  pavilion,  while 
Parviz,  his  elder  brother,  is  placed  outside.  Parviz  died  in  1625.  It 
might  therefore  be  inferred  that  the  portraits  were  inserted  after  that  date, 
about  1626,  since  one  would  expect  the  elder  and  not  the  younger  brother 
to  be  seated  by  his  father'’s  side.  M.  Stchoukine,  however  (La  Peinture 
Indienne  a  I’epoque  des  Grands  Moghuls,  p.  116,  note  2),  maintains  that 
the  probable  date  is  about  1622,  since  by  1626  Shah  Jahan  had  by  his 
rebellion  lost  the  affection  of  his  father  and  would  not  have  been  portrayed 
beside  him  ;  while  the  exclusion  of  Parviz  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Shffii  Jahan’s  early  military  exploits  had  caused  him  to  be  recognized  by 
his  father  and  by  public  opinion  as  his  heir.  At  the  same  time  probably 
as  the  introduction  of  the  portraits,  some  of  the  faces  in  the  groups  of 
servants  preparing  the  feast  were  retouched. 

Here,  probably,  we  have  the  earliest  work  of  the  whole  Moghul  school. 
But  apart  from  the  portraits  introduced  at  a  later  time,  the  picture  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  interesting  Persian  paintings  of  the  Safavl  period. 

A  large  reproduction  in  colour-collotype  of  the  left-hand  portion 
of  the  picture  is  published  separately. 


Laurence  Binyon. 
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